CRISES  OF   THE   SIXTEENTH  CENTURY

of the laity in one kind only (the Host), the placing of the altar
at the eastern end of the choir, images, crosses, church ornaments,
incense, candles, and bells. It maintained the belief in the inter-
cession of the Virgin and Saints and in Purgatory, the doctrine
of the merit of the saints, having as its corollary the cult of the
saints. Masses for the dead, and indulgences. It confirmed such
pious practices as processions, pilgrimages, litanies, telling one's
beads, abstinence, fasts, Lent, and the mortification of the flesh
by the hair shirt.

The clergy continued to be organized in a hierarchy and subject
to the absolute authority of its heads, supreme among whom was
the pope, God's vicar, and the 'universal pastor', superior to the
Council and invested with, the absolute power of proclaiming the
doctrine and prescribing the laws of the Church, nominating
cardinals, setting up courts of appeal, granting dispensations from
residence and permission to hold more than one benefice. The
bishop at the head of every diocese had power over all priests and
monks and appointed the ecclesiastical judges. In the parish the
priest or his curate had power over the faithful. The laity had
no share in the government of the Church.

The Council's reforming work consisted in restoring discipline
by measures copied in part from the procedure of its opponents.
It enforced compulsory celibacy for priests and monks and ordered
the bishops to make visitations in their dioceses with a view to the
supervision of priests. It prescribed the foundation of seminaries
for the instruction of young men destined for the priesthood. It
ordered priests to reside in their parish, regulated their costume,
behaviour, and mode of life, and enjoined upon them strict rules
of conduct. In order to strengthen the authority of the clergy over
the faithful, the priests had to preach sermons on Sunday and
teach the catechism to the children. In order to obtain the appli-
cation of these rules, the pope caused the publication of an Index
(list) of prohibited books, a Roman catechism, a Roman breviary,
and a Roman missal.

By laying down a precise definition of traditional dogma and
the practices that were obligatory, the Council put an end to the
uncertainty which had caused the faithful to be attracted towards
other Churches; by condemning the scandalous abuses of the
clergy it deprived its opponents of one of their most popular
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